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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS, OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cuntinued from page 163.) 

After the departure of Thomas Shillitoe, Friends 
of Norway continued to hold their meetings for 
worship and discipline regularly, till the year 
1825, when the meetings for discipline ceased to 
be kept up. The cause of their being discon- 
tinued appears to have been a division or strife 
amongst the members, on account of a person, 
not in membership, pretending to have had high 
revelations, and wanting to be regarded as a gos- 
pel minister. Some of the members embraced 

is views, accepted his testimonies, and wished 
him to be admitted as a member of the Society. 
Others, on the contrary, were dissatisfied, and 
could not agree with him. Amongst these was 
Elias Tasted, who earnestly contended for what 
he believed to be the pure testimony of truth. 
A few uniting with him, and remaining firm, 
most of the others resigned their membership. 
The small number remaining, of about four pers 
sons, kept up their meetings for worship stedfast- 
ly; though many prophecies and hard speeches 
= pronounced against them by those who had 
eft. 

Elias Tasted having been regarded, from an 
early period after they were first gathered, as an 
elder and overseer of the little Society, it was the 
aim of the dissentients to precipitate his downfall. 
But having, from his first awakening, been very 
zealous for the honor of the truth and the glory 
of God, he was enabled, during this season of 
sore conflict and trial of faith, to stand as an up- 
right pillar in the church; and therefore he did 
not “go out,’? but stedfastly maintained his testi- 
mony. Neither did he seek to avoid afflictions 
in bearing the cross, by going to America, as se- 


veral of this little company have done. The Lord 
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has crowned the desires of his heart; he having 
been heard to express that he had no desire of 
living in this world for any thing so much as to 
see the progress and growth of truth amongst the 
young Friends. 

In the year 1828, he came to England, and 
spent a little time amongst Friends of Newcastle, 
Shields and Sunderland, where he was kindly 
received, and which visit opened the way for fu- 
ture correspondence with some Friends of these 
meetings to mutual comfort. 

In a letter to a Friend of Shields, dated 5th 
mo., 1828, after his return from the afore-men- 
tioned visit, he expresses himself in the most 
grateful terms for the kindness which he had ex- 
perienced. He thus writes, “ How happy I was 
during the time I was amongst you! | am glad, 
also, that I feel my love to Almighty God to be 
increased ; for, without that, I would be dead, 
and know nothing even of that which I have 
witnessed, and have acknowledged to be best for 
our salvation. I hope the days that I have to 
live may be amongst Christians, and that I may 
live as one not ungrateful to God. Whilst I was 
with you, I felt very poor (spiritually); but I 
have learned from the Lord to be thankful for 
what he gives, and to be willing to pass through 
the wilderness, as did Israel of old. Thus will I, 
in the end, find the way to heaven made clear 
and open to me. 

When I came to visit you, it was not as a spy, 
but in true love to Almighty God and to his 
people. This was my greatest pleasure. The 
books that I got of you have been most valuable 
to me and my friends.” 

In the year 1830, Friends in Norway were for- 
bidden to hold their religious meetings; and those 
of Stavanger were required, by the local authori- 
ties, to keep within three-quarters of a mile 
around the town. One of them, named Iver 
Halversen, whose farm lay at a greater distance 
wrote a letter of remonstrance to the govern- 
ment. It was dated Stavanger, 7th mo. 19th, 
1830. It is addressed— 

“To the king, or those into whose hands this 
may come. 

“The reasons assigned by Iver Halversen for 
dissenting from the public worship. 

“T have lived on my farm twenty-two years, 
and have attended to the king’s laws, although 
I am charged with not submitting to his com- 
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mands like others. I wish him to examine our 
principles, and uphold us in our just rights—a 
people who desire that peace and mor ality may 
prevail in our native country, and that the king’s 
government may obtain the blessing of God. 

“To bereave me of my land, will cause the 
ruin of myself and family. I am a free man, en- 
deavoring honestly to live by my daily labor. 

“ Remember Gamaliel’s counsel to the Jews, in 


the case of the apostles, by which we may per-| 


ceive (in his pleading for the truth) that true 
Christianity is through faith in Christ; therefore 
we look higher than ourselves. We look beyond | 
compliments and mere outward observances, de- 
siring to experience a pure, upright heart, and a | 
freedom from sin, even in this life, through the | 
blood of the Lamb—through Him who knows all 
our thoughts, words and actions. 

“They who exert their authority to the distur- 
bance and injury of peaceable men, should consi- 
der that their power is limited to the body, and 
to this present life. The prophet Daniel, who 
faithfully attended to his duty to God, was de- 
livered from his persecutors; and we trust that He | 
who preserved him, will also protect us, whom we 
must serve and obey rather than men. Many 


thousand persons are permitted to dwell quietly | w 
under their respective governments, who have 
embraced the same truth as we have, seeking to | 
do the will of God. 

“The righteous (asywe read in the New Testa- 
ment) walk in the light ; 


and though they meet | 
with many trials, they forsake wrath and bitterness, 
and endeavour to live in peace ; for the Spirit of 
Christ enables them to bring forth good fruit, 
which all experience who fulfill his law. I have | 
witnessed this in my own heart, and have seen 
the Lord’s goodness towards those who live in| 
his fear, and keep his commandments. 

“The magistrates of Stavanger have forbidden 
us to hold our religious meetings; but they can- | 
not limit our conscience towards God. Over this | 
the king and government have no control. We 
have no command of men for our faith, any more 
than Daniel had, when a decree was made by the 
king, which was likely to ensnare him. Kven 
now, as at that period, there have been, and are, 
some who valiantly confide in God. Should it 
fall to our lot to have our freedom taken from us, 
yet we must do the will of God. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘Ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake.’ The apostle 
- James, addressing some in his day, says, ‘Ye have 
condemned and killed the just, and he doth not 
Fesist YOU.”........00000. 

“We love religious freedom, exempt from per- 
secution, and seem to be compelled to this vindi- | 
cation of our conduct We desire that the king | 
and our rulers may walk in the light and strength 
of the Lord, and be clothed with that lamb-like 
nature, which establishes unity (and peace) 
amongst men. 

“JT am aware that some, under the Christian 





clothed with the only true garment ; 
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name have not abode in the truth, but are an 
offence and a stumbling-stone. 
these are imputed to those of the same profession; 
yet we wish our own hearts to be established 


in the truth, rather than specify the errors of 


others. 

“We earnestly crave the king’s influence 
being often engaged in prayer to God for his 
welfare, and that of our country, and that his 
people, of every class, may walk uprightly all 
their days, to the honor and praise of God. 

“T entertain a hope that government will not 
prevent us from serving Christ, who will judge 
all, and visit for injury done to his faithful 
people. 

“Tver Hatversrey Revem.” 

Elias Tasted to a Friend of Shields :— 

Sth mo. 20th, 1832. After acknowledging 
the kind interest which Friends in these parts 
had evinced for their welfare, he adds, “ Friends 
here all well, and desire their love to you all. We 
do not suffer persecution now, although few agree 
with us in principle ; yet some are yearly added 
to our number, by being convinced of the truth. 
[wish that each of us may be seeking to be 
that an in- 

ward, as well as an outward ecoundanct with our 
principles, may be manifest in all our conduct; 
for we are called to uprightness and simplicity in 
every respect, in order to our preservation.” He 
expresses their strong desire for more Friends’ 
books in their language, such as “ Penn’s Key,” 


| and “ Barclay’s Apology,’ ” of which they could 


usefully distribute a large number. He notices 
some propositions whic h they had lately sent to 
the king and goverument. 

5th mo. 7th, 1833, in a letter to a Friend of 
| Sunderland, he mentions the case of Maria Lars- 
datta, a “young woman not in membership, who, 
because she refused taking an oath according to 
law, was deprived of property, left her by her 
parents, of the amount of ten pounds sterling.— 
| The sentence against her was, that she should be 
imprisoned ten days, and fed on bread and water. 
At his earnest solicitation, the governor was pre- 
vailed on to suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence; and E. TT’. made a representation of the 
case to the king, but without effect. 

In the year 1834, the discipline was again re- 
vived, and endeavors were used to restore the 
good order of the Society, and a few were receiv- 
ed into membership. T'wo Friends were chosen 
to be overseers, and two that were to have the 
care of the poor. But this good order appears to 
have been broken in upon by some arising who 
sought to scatter the flock. This was a fresh trial; 
but those who had the welfare of the Society 
most at heart, were enabled to bear it. ‘The 
meetings for discipline were again suspended un- 
til the year 1838, when they were revived, and 
more young Friends were received into member- 
ship, some of whom proved as living plants, sup- 
plying the place of those who were removed. 
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The discipline was now regularly maleialiitl 
some fresh life appeared amongst the little flock, 
and a gradual increase has continued to be wit- 
nessed. 

4th mo. 19th, 1837. In the course of this 
vear, With the assistance of Friends of Shields, 
Elias Tasted translated and printed Christopher 
Meidel’s address to the Lutherans on the subject 
of baptism and the supper, and William Penn’s 
exhortation to repentance. He remarks in this 
letter, “These translations have been read to 
Friends here to their comfort.” 

He also observes, “‘ That of those who attend 
their meetings, some of them from year to year 
emigrate to America; but frequently as those 


leave, others come forward, but that the number | 


of members continues small. Many confess to the 
rectitude of the principles of Friends, who do not 
acknowledge the necessity of attending silent 
meetings, who are yet suffering persecation on 
account of their refusal to pay ecclesiastical de- 
mands.”’ 

He mentions the suffering case of Soren Erick- 
sen of Stagland, who, for a claim of ten shillings 
English, has had goods taken to the amount of 
nearly three pounds. 

Matthias Pedersen also, for refusing to bring 
his child to the water baptism, was sentenced to 
a severe penalty ; ; and another individual, whose 
name is not given, was under prosecution for re- 
fusing to swear; anda young man, twenty-two | 


| 


} 


years of age, was sentenced to be confined in the 
> . . » * . | 
house of correction for refusing to go to the priest | 


for confirmation ; but when the case was broug rht | 
before another atel it was abandoned. 
In allusion to his own exertions, he writes: 


“Oh! 


as strangers in a strange land, where we must sit 
alone, sorrowing as a dove which has lost her 
mate. It isat such times that the Lord seems to 
shake and lay waste the very heavens, in which 
we may have been trusting. May we in such 
times of difficulty and distress, (as they ever mu:t 
be,) desire with David, to fall into the hands ot 
the Lord, (for his mercies are very great,) and 
not into the hands of men. O! may not those who 
have gone through these trials, or even a small 
part of them; may they not many times lament 
and ery, ‘Who can stand in thy sight when once 
thou art angry, O Lord!’ May that be experienc- 
ed which was spoken of by the Prophet: ‘ Al- 
though it come to pass that the vine give no fruit 
and the oil of the olives is wanting, neither is 
there any oxen in the stables,’ may we at such 
times truly hope, and wait on our God. 

“Friends here are few, yet thereis an increase; 
and some are brought amongst us by conviction ; 
yet the grand adversary, like Pharaoh with his 
army, is striving to catch, and bring them back 
again into bonda age.’ 


[To be continued.]} 


INFLUENCE OF THE GULF STREAM. 


At a meeting of the British Association for 
| the promotion of Science, held in the 9th month, 
| 1852, the President, in his inaugural address, 
made the following observations relative to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream on the climate of 
| the British Islands. 


An immense contribution has been made with- 


that neither I nor any of those who have | in the last few years to this science, by the pub- 


experienced of the Lord’s goodness may flee in lication of Prof. Dove’s Isothermal Maps, giving 
this time of trial, or turn our backs in the day of | us the temperature of the lowest portion of the 


battle. 


At this very time, we are ready to cry, | atmosphere (that which determines the climate 


‘My God,any God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ | of every region) for nearly all accessible points 


We feel ourselves as new born children, which | 


of the earth’s surface. An immense number of 


cannot help themselves; thus may we know that | thermometric observations had been made at fixed 


it is only by the free grace of God, and of his 
mercy, that we can be eave “d.”” 

4th mo. 4th, 1839. AS 
communication, E. Tested adds, 
pleasing to hear from true 


After noticing a former | for want of adequate discussion. 
“It is at all times | undertaken some years ago by M. Dove. 
Friends, and of their | not merely a task of enormous labor, but one re- 


stations, or by travellers in almost every part of 
the globe, but were lying comparatively useless 
This task was 
It was 


welfare ; but sorrowful to hear of their decay and | quiring great critical acuteness and sound phi- 
falling away from the truth, and of the great harm | | losophical judgment, and these qualifications M. 
such do to the true seekers after the w: ay to Zion; | Dove brought to his work, which has resulted in 
and, above all, that the great name of the Lord | the excellent maps alluded to, accompanied by a 


should thus he dishonored. 

“Ah! how great sorrow does it cause to the 
true laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, to look on 
those who were once called disciples, when they 
become scattered (by the enemy), and as sheep 
Without a shepherd. May those ‘who behold such 
instances with sorrow and distress, be stedfast 
and faithful in maintaining the Lord's standard, 
even although they may be standing alone, and 
none to help them. 

“Qh! how many times have we felt ourselves 


| considerable amount of letter-press, full of inte- 
resting generalizations, and written in the genu- 
ine spirit of inductive philosophy. 

His maps present a great number of isothermal 
lines, —i. e., lines passing through all those places 
which, at an assigned period of the year, have the 
same temperature, each line indicating a particu- 
lar temperature differing by a few degrees from 
those of the adjoining lines. Besides a large 
map giving these lines for January and July, the 
months of extreme winter and summer tempera- 
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ture, there are smaller ones giving similar 
lines for all the different months. An Eng- 
lish edition of these maps has just been pub- 
lished. 

We may easily conceive howa greatocean cur- 
rent of warm water from the tropics may affect 
the temperature of the atmosphere in the colder 
regions into which it may penetrate; but it is 
only since the publication of these maps that we 
have had any adequate idea of the extent of this 
influence, or been able to appreciate the bless- 
ings conferred on the shores of north-western 
Europe, and especially on our own islands, by the 
Gulf-stream. This great current, though not 
always under the same name, appears, a8 you are 
probably aware, to traverse the Atlantic in a 
north-westerly direction till it reaches the West 
India Islands and the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
then reflected by the American coast, and takes 
a north-easterly direction to our own shores, ex- 
tending beyond Iceland into the North Sea. It 
is to the enormous mass of heated water thus 
poured into the colder seas of our own latitudes 
that we owe the temperate character of our cli- 
mate; and the maps of M. Dove enable us not 
only to assert distinctly this general fact, but 
also to make an approximate calculation of the 
amount to which the temperature of these re- 
gions is thus affected. If a change were to take 
place in the configuration of the “surface of the 
globe, 80 as to admit the passage of this current 
directly into the Pacific across the existing Isth- 


mus of Panama, or along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains of North America into the North 
Sea—a change indefinitely small in comparison 
with those which have heretofore taken ‘net 


our mountains, which now present to us the ever 
varying beauties of successive seasons, would be- 
come the unvarying abodes of the lacier and 
regions of the snow-storm ; the beautiful cultiva- 
tion of our soil would be no longer maintained, 
and civilization itself must retreat before the in- 
vasion of such physical barbarism. It is the 
genial influence of the Gulf-stream which pre- 
serves us from these evils. Among its effects on 
our climate, I may mention one which may not 
be without its local interest along this coast, es- 
pecially for those who may wish to visit it during 
the winter for health as well as for pleasure. The 
temperature of the atmosphere to the north of 
this island is so ameliorated by the Gulf-stream 
in the depth of winter, that the isothermal lines 
for the month of January along the whole eastern 
coast of Great Britain and the opposite western 
coast of the Continent, run north and south in- 
stead of following their normal east and west di- 
rection, thus showing that Scarborough, or any 
watering-place on the same coast much further 
to the north, enjoys as temperate a climate in the 
depth of winter as the coast of Kent. In the 
early spring, however, it becomes considerably 
colder than on the latter coast.—Athene- 
um. 
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YELLOW FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1853. 

On the 25th of the Sixth month last, the 
barque Mandarin, Capt. R. N. Campbell, sailed 
from Cienfuegos, Cuba, for Philadelphia, all in 
good health, with a cargo of sugar, molasses and 
cigars. No epidemic was prevailing when the 
barque left the port of Cienfuegos. On arriving 
at the Lazaretto, nine miles below our city, on 
the 12th of Seventh month, the captain reported 
cases of small-pox and fever at Cienfuegos, when 
he left, and that he had lost two of his crew on 
the passage with fever. The vessel was detained 
at the Lazaretto one day, the crew were examined 
separately by the physician, and found to be all 
in good health. During the day, the barque was 
thoroughly ventilated and fumigated, the bedding 
aired, clothing washed, &c., the clothes and bed- 
ding of the two sailors who had died on the pas. 
sage were destroyed. The Mandarin reached 
the city on the evening of the 13th, and came to 
at South Street wharf. On the 16th, she was 
taken to the lower side of Lombard street wharf, 
and there discharged her cargo: her crew had 
been previously discharged. During all the 
time of her lying at South strect wharf, “and while 
the cargo was discharging, there was no case of 
yellow or malignant fever « occurring, nor, did any 
one of her crew, (all of whom left her before she 
was unloaded,) suffer from the disease, nor so far 
as is known, any of the laborers employed in dis- 
charging her cargo. After the cargo was taken 
out, and they began to pump out the bilge-water, 
it gave rise to a most noisome effluvia. On the 
20th, the barque dropped down to Almond street 
wharf, and was there pumped out, the water in- 
fecting the whole atmosphere in the neighbor- 
hood. On the 26th, she was taken possession 0 
by the Health Officer, and carried down by the 
river and scuttled. The watchman who remained 
on board of her from her first arrival at the city, 
the Health officer, and the men taken on board 
of her by him, five in number all continued in 
the enjoyment of health. 

The first case of yellow fever occurred on the 
19th of the Seventh month, in the person of 
young man who drove a car, and occupied a stand 
on the upper side of South street wharf. He 
died in seven days. The next was the captain 
of a brig which laid near the Mandarin. He 
died in three days. In the course of ten days, 
fifteen other cases occurred, including the cap- 
tain and mate of the Mandarin, all of them in 
the vicinity of Lombard, South, or Almond street 
wharves. The disease gradually manifested itsel/ 
in isolated cases, seattered in various sections 0! 
the city and districts, nearly all traceable to what 
has been called the infected district, which ws: 
comprised between Union street on the north, 
Queen street on the south, Second strect on the 
west, and the Delaware on the east. There were 
however, about twenty cases in different locations, 
the origin of which is unknown, as they had had 
no communication with the infected district, of 
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with persons suffering from the disease. The 
last case occurred on the 8th of Tenth month, 
and from the commencement, on the 19th of 
Seventh month, to that date, there were one 
bundred and seventy cases, Of these, one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, or seventy-five per cent., 
died. The greatest number of cases that occurred 
in any.one day, was ten, which happened on the 
ith and on the 19th of the Ninth month. 
Ninety-three of the cases were males, and seventy- 
seven females: sixty-eight were natives of these 





United States, and the remaining one hundred 
and two, from Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
European continent. 

The origin of the disease has been the sub- 
ject of much speculation, and it is perhaps im- 
possible to decide positively, whether it was on 
board of the Mandarin when she arrived at our 
port, or not. There can, we think, be no doubt, 
however, that the disturbance of the putrid water 
in her hold, diffused through the atmosphere in 
her vicinity a poison, which acted upon the sys- 
tems of some of those exposed to it, so as to pro- 
duce malignant or yellow fever; and yet this 
poison did not manifest itself on board the vessel, 
but in its neighborhood. Nor is it less apparent, 
that the whole atmosphere in the vicinity of 
Lombard street, South street, and Almond street 
wharves, was already highly contaminated by the 
exhalations from their filthy docks, and the alleys 
running towards them, prior to the Mandarin 


being brought to them; and probably this was 
sufficient of itself, while the thermometer was 


ranging so high, to produce the fever. The non- 
contagious character of the disease, that is to say, 
that a person sick with the fever, does not gene- 
rate the poison which will communicate it to an- 
other not exposed to the infected atmosphere, 
appears to-be proved by the fact, that of the 
many cases which were nursed in families and 
hospitals out of the infected district, there was 
no instance of the disorder being propagated to 
those around and in constant intercourse with 
them; and yet the fever never appeared here 
in amore malignant type, or proved more rapidly 
fatal. —Philadelphia Friend. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN PYRAMID. 


Travellers upon the Colorado and its tributaries 
have long since spoken of the existence of an- 
cient ruins in different localities, embraced by 
the great American desert, lying upon both, 
though principally upon the west bank of the Colo- 
rado, and between it and the California range of 
mountains. Even Baron Von Humboldt, dur- 
ing his researches upon the American continent, 
discovered unmistakable evidence of the existence, 
at some greatly remote period, of a race of people 
entirely unlike, and apparently superior to, those 
inhabiting the continent at the time of its dis- 
covery by Europeans. 

These evidences are becoming every day more 
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and more conclusive, as the energy, love of 
travel and novelty, of the American people lead 
them into earth’s wildest fastnesses, and over its 
most forbidden, sterile and inhospitable wastes. 
We remark, as above, on perusing an article from 


| the pen of our San Bernardino corespondent, giv- 


ing an account of an ancient pyramid, lately dis- 
covered upon the great desert of the Colorado by 
a party of adventurers, five in number, who at- 
tempted to cross the desert in a westerly direction 
from a point on the Colorado at least two hun- 
dred miles above its confluence with the Gila :— 


San Bernardino Valley, June 23. 


There has been nolittle excitement here of late, 
among the antiquarians and the curious, arising 
from the discovery of an ancient pyramid upon 
the great Colorado desert, and which fixes the 
probability beyond all dispute of the possession 
and occupancy, at some greatly remote period of 
time, of the American continent by a race of peo- 
ple of whom all existing history is silent. 

A party of men, five in number, had ascended 
the Colorado for nearly two hundred miles above 
the mouth of the Gila, their object being to dis- 
cover, if possible, some large tributary from the 
west, by which they might make the passage of 
the desert, and enter California by a new, more 
direct and easier route, inasmuch as there are 
known to exist numerous small streams upon the 
eastern slope of the mountains, that are either 
lost in the sands of the desert or unite with the 
Colorado through tributaries heretofore unknown. 
They represent the country on either side of the 
Colorado as almost totally barren of every vege- 
table product, and so level and monotonous that 
any object sufficient to arrest the attention pos- 
sesses more or less of curiosity and interest ; and 
it was this that led to the discovery and examina- 
tion of this hitherto unknown relic of a forgotten 
age. 

An object appeared upon the plain to the west, 
having so much the appearance of a work of art, 
from the regularity of its outline and its isolated 
position, that the party determined upon visiting 
it. Passing over an almost barren sand plain, a 
distance of nearly five miles, they reached the 
base of one of the most wonderful objects, con- 
sidering its location (it being the very home of 
desolation,) that the mind can possibly conceive 
of ; nothing less than an immense stone pyramid, 
composed of layers or courses of from eighteen 
inches to nearly three feet in thickness, and from 
five to eight feet in length. It has a level top of 
more than fifty feet square, though it is evident 
that it was once completed, but that some great 
convulsion of nature has displaced its entire top, 
as it evidently now lies a huge and broken mass 
upon one of its sides, though nearly covered by 
the sands, 

This pyramid differs, in some respects, from 
the Egyptian pyramid. It is, or was, more slen- 
der or pointed; and while those of Egypt are 
















composed of steps or layers, receding as they rise, 
the American pyramid was, undoubtedly, a more 
finished structure. The outer surface of the 
blocks was evidently cut to an angle, that gave 
the structure, when new and complete, a smooth 
or regular surface from top to bottom. 

From the present level of the sands that sur- 
round it, there are fifty-two distinct layers of stone, 
that will average at least two feet ; this gives its 
present height one hundred and four feet, so that 
before the top was displaced, it must have been, 
judging from an angle of its sides, at least twenty 
feet higher than at present. How far it extends 
beneath the surface of the sands, it is impossible 
to determine without great labor. 

Such is the age of this immense structure, that 
the perpendicular joints between the blocks are 
worn away to thegwidth of from five to ten inches 
at the botton of each joint, and the entire of the 
pyramid so much worn by the storms, the vicis- 
situdes and the corrodings of centuries, as to 
make it easy of ascent, particularly upon one of 
its sides. We say one of its sides, because a sin- 
gular fact connected with this remarkable struc- 
ture is, that it inclines nearly ten degrees to one 
side of the vertical or perpendicular. 

There is not the slightest probability that it 
was thus erected, but the cause of its inclination 







































































































































































} is not easily accounted for. By whom, at what 
age of the world, and for what purpose, this pyr- 








amid was erected, will probably forever remain a 
hidden mystery. The party, in their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to cross the desert at this point, in 
their wanderings discovered other evidences, of a 
nature that would seem to make it certain that 
that portion of country upon the Colorado, now 
the most barren, was once the garden and gra- 
nary of the continent, and the abode of millions 


of our race.—Placerville (Cal.) Herald. 

































































A GERMAN COLONY IN 8S. CAROLINA. 








A German Colony has been, for a couple of 
years, settled in Pickens district, South Carolina, 
on a tract of 20,000 acres of land which it has 
purchased in common, to be divided among the 
several families of the community. Houses have 
been erected and a village laid out, named 
“ Walh alla,” and schools and churches have been 
instituted; and, according to the Charleston 
Standard, it is “one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of primitive society to be met with in any 
country.” Such a thing is, of course, a novelty 
in South Carolina, where it appears to have oc- 
casioned a deal of talk as to the result of the 
movement. The propriety of encouraging foreign 
immigration is doubted by the papers of the in- 
terior; and it seems that, when the settlement 
was first made, the native Carolinians in the vi- 
cinity were violently predjudiced against the 
Germans. This prejudice has, however, been dis- 
sipated, and property is rising in value all about 
them.— Col. Herald. 
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REVIEW. 


IRONTON. 
The following notice of Ironton may interest 
your readers, as it illustrates the rapid growth of 
western villages, : 


Ironton, on the Ohio river, the county seat of 
Lawrence county, Ohio, was begun four years 
ago next month, by a company of associated capi- 


talists, who bought 350 acres of river bottom, and 
4,500 acres of hill land for the site, inserting in 
all their conveyances or leases an express condi- 
tion that no intoxicating liquors should ever be 
sold on the land so conveyed. This condition has 
been enforced and respected ; so that there is not 
a rum-hole for a loafer to learn against in the 
place, though it has now 2,500 inhabitants, with 
four churches built or being built, a railroad ex- 
tending fifteen miles into the Iron region, and 
soon to be pushed through to the Hillsborough 
and Parkersburgh road, 44 miles, bringing it into 
connection with Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
| Unfinished as it is, and with little business be- 
| sides the freighting of Coal and Iron Ore, this 
| road in now paying eighteen per cent. on its cost; 
its June receipts having been $2,800; running 
expenses $1,000; net earnings $1,800. It is 
now bringing into Ironton the product of ten 
Blast Furnaces, estimated at 20,000 tons per an- 
num, and will soon reach five more such. Iron- 
‘ton has a manfactory of railroad iron, with two 
| more in progress—one of them capable of turning 
out fifty tons per day, besides two large foundries, 
a machine, shop, &c., &e. Coal is delivered at 
these works for $1 per ton. A Court House, 
Jail and Union School House, the latter beside a 
public grove of twenty acres of original forest, 
are among the public edifices. Ironton has had 
and is having the most rapid growth of any town 
in the United States, except Lawrence, Mass., 
and its population can hardly be exceeded in gen- 
eral morality and intelligence. Such is a speci- 
men of the fruits of American enterprise, Ameri- 
can manufactures and the prohibition of the 
Liquor Traffic.— Country Gentleman. 











ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


The progress of that most serious disease which 
Physicians here denominated ‘“ Spasmodie or Ma- 
lignant Cholera,’’ gives reason to believe that our 
Atlantic States will most probably be again visited 
by it. Ever since it passed the borders of India, 
in whose deep morasses it was first matured, and 
where it is almost constantly to be found, its ir- 
ruptions into other countries have been irregular, 
and its spread in them asan epidemic apparently 
capricious. It would seem, so far as human rea- 
son can discover, to obey no laws in its mode of 
progression, to be confined to no particular course, 
nor turned aside by any opposing obstacles. But 
when once this pestilence has left the country of 
its nativity, and set out on its fatal career, how- 
ever it may seem to tarry for a time in some fa- 
vorite spot, or turn aside to visit some locality 
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far remote from the line of its invasion, sooner or , rapidly advanced up the Mississippi, extending 
later it marches onward, sometimes stealthily in- | its destructive inroads through the States situ- 
sinuating its poison into places which have not | ated in the great valley which it drains. Though 
dreamed of danger, and sometimes bursting forth | the vessel destined to New York had not got 
with sudden destruction, in cities which were | clear of the disease when it arrived there, yet it 
rejoicing in the belief that they had been over-| did not spread. But in 1849 it reached New 
looked and passed by, and does not stop until it | York, probably in the regular course of invasion 
has encircled the globe. | from Kurope, and once more traversed through 
So far as is known, the chclera did not leave | the Atlantic States, withheld, it is true, from in- 
the land where it had its birth until about the | flicting extended ravages, but giving fearful 
year 1821, when it made its appearance in one | evidence of its fatal energies should it once be 
of the small towns on the shore of the Persian | let loose with full warrant to destroy. 
Gulf. Having destroyed many lives as it pur-| The cholera again made its appearance in the 
sued its way along the banks of the Tigris and | north of Europe in the early part of 1853, and 
the Euphrates, it crossed the desert into Syria, | has shOwn itself in England within the last two 
and taking a course northward through Persia, | months. It has been for some time prevailing 
it suddenly, in 1823, burst forth in Astracan, a | in Cuba, and has proved so fatal there, that in 
city belonging to Russia. It now halted in its | one section of the island it has carried off thirteen 
western and northern route, and revisited many | hundred slaves. The emigrants on board many 
of the provinces of Asia before it passed the | of the vessels which have lately arrived at New 
boundaries of that continent, to commence its | York, have suffered greatly from it, and there is 
ravages for the first time in Europe. It made | no reason why we may not apprehend its spread 
its entrance at Ohrenburg on the border of Rus- | over this country again. The cause producing it, 
sia in 1828, and in 1830 advanced to Moscow, | the exact nature of the disease, and the manner 
from whence it pursued a westward course, and | in which it is spread, have so far bafiled the in- 
arrived in England in 1832, first showing itself | vestigations of the most ingenious and the most 
at Sunderland on the northern coast. Near the | learned. But whatever obscurity may exist re- 
commencement of summer in the same year, it | specting these points, it is well known that cer- 
was found that it had overleaped the Atlantic, | tain circumstances exercise a predisposing influ- 
and commenced its work of destruction on the | ence ppon the human system, rendering it more 
shores of this vast continent. It began its ravages | highly susceptible to attacks of the disease. 
at the north, commencing at Quebec in the early | These are scanty nourishment, ill-ventilated 
part of the Sixth month, and passing by the | apartments, filth, and, above all others, intempe- 
greater part-of New England without visiting it, | rance either in eating or drinking. Hence its 
it made its presence known in New York and in | ravages are most extensive among the poor and 
this city, early in the Seventh month. Its pro- | the dissipated, though no class is exempt. 
gress south and west through our country was| Whether the cold of winter will keep off the 
rapid and marked with death and sorrow. It} visitation of the epidemic at this season, or as in 
appeared to have nearly left us before the end of | Russia, it may constitute no obstacle to its diffu- 
that year, but cases occasionally occurred in | sion, it is impossible for us to foresee ; but it may 
1833, (when it was prevailing very fatally in| be anticipated that the general want and suffer- 
Mexico and the West Indies, ) and in 1834 there | ing of the poor during the approaching winter, 
was a partial return in some sections of our | unless they are guarded against and relieved by 
widely extended population. | the liberality of those in better circumstances, 
In i847 the scourge was again permitted to} will greatly tend to invite its return amongst us 
pass the borders of India, and set out on its mis-| when warm weather shall again set in, and to 
sion of chastisement and warning to the nations | render its fatality more appalling than on former 
of Europe and America. Its course was very | occasions. —Philada. Friend. — 
similar but more rapid than at its first visit, and | 
by the middle of 1848, it had overrun most of 
the cities of Europe. The passengers on board 
two vessels which sailed in the autumn of 1848} This invention, which has now been in prac- 
from Havre, in Franee, the one for New York, | tical use for some years, bids fair to become one 
and the other for New Orleans, after having been | of those discoveries which must ultimately be- 
at sea, the former sixteen, and the latter twenty-| come universal; the luxury of riding in a car- 
six days, were attacked with cholera; and as the | riage without noise is euhanced by the reflection 
disease had not made its appearance in Havre | that the horse whieh is dragging us along has 
before they embarked, nor till long after, the | his labor very materially lessened, and that nei- 
vessels must, most probably, have passed through | ther wheel nor carriage is undergoing i injury by 
a section of the atmosphere laden with the sub-| the jolting and vibration coincident with a jour- 
tile poison, and bearing it towards our shores. | ney over the stones of London; the only wear 
The disease broke out in New Orleans soon after | and tear of the vehicle being the cutting to pieces 
the arrival there of the vessel having it on board, | of india rubber tire, and it has been fully aszer- 


THE ROYAL PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS. 
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tained that it takes twice as long to destroy this 
tire as it does to render an iron tire useless. 
Her Majesty has some of her pony carriages and 
park chairs fitted with the noiseless wheel ; and 
amongst the sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Wurtemburg, and Said 
Pacha have adopted them. The advantages of 
these wheels are not confined to luxury, but the 
comfort to invalids cannot be questioned, nor can 
the pedestrian do other than hail with gratitude 
an invention which will enable him to walk in the 
city of London without that everlasting din which 
now accompanies him wherever he goes; and 
last though not least, in their favor, is the saving 
of the roads, which are uninjured by the roll of 
the wheels. We understand that an establishment 
is in course of completion, to let carriages thus 
fitted at the sime charges as the noisy ones— 
a boon, indeed, for the ladies in their shopping 
excursions. A company is also in formation in 
this city, to be called the “ Noiseless Conveyance 
Company,” for omnibusses and cabs, at the pre- 
sent fares.— London paper. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3, 1853. 


The article relative to the Influence of the Gulf 
Stream, which is copied into our present nymber 
from the Atheneum, furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion, in addition to many others, of the adaptation 
of our globe to the beneficent purposes for which 
it is designed. Little did Columbus imagine when 
he was anxiously exploring the coast in the vici- 
nity of the Mexican gulf for a passage into the 
great Pacific, that the barrier which baffled his; 
efforts, and rendered all his labors unavailing, | 
was one of the means provided by a bountiful | 
Creator to carry the warmth and fertility of the 
tropical climate to regions which, without this 
provision, would have been consigned to — 
and snow. 


Within a few days a little book has fallen into 
the hands of the editor, entitled ‘‘ Questions for 
Bible Classes and Families,” which is for sale at 
10 cents a copy, or $1 a dozen, by Samuel 8S. and 
William Wood, 261 Pearl Street, New York, and 
by Smith and English, 36 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. , 

The following introduction explains the object 
of the compilation : 

_ “The Compiler of the following pages, whilst 
imparting Scriptural instruction to her children, 
has frequently met with words and passages in 
the Bible of significant meaning, to which no ex- 
planation is to be found in the Sacred Volume, nor 
in any of the books designed for the use of schools, 
that have come under her notice. 

To aid her in her own labors, she has with much 

care prepared this little work, gleaning the facts 
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from Calmet, Robinson, Horne, and other Biblical 
writers; and she trusts that those who may be 
engaged in teaching Bible truths will find it a use- 
ful companion to the Scripture Question Books. 
N. Y., 11th mo. 1853. Mary 8. Woop.” 
The work appears well adapted to its purpose. 


Marnriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, on Twelfth st., 
on the 23d ult., Joun M. Werneret to Mary 
Smiru, doth of this city. 


At Newport, on the 24th ult., Toomas 
B. Burrum to Lypia R. Potter, both members 
of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting: 


Dizep,—In this city, on the 4th of 11th month, 
Joseru Trotter, in the 71st year of hisage. A 
member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 

At his residence, in Somerset, Niagara Co., 
New York, on the 7th of 10th month, Daniri 
BowerMaN,a valuable member of Hartland Month- 
ly Meeting, in the 57th year of his age, after a 
protracted illness which he was enabled to bear 
with Christian fortitude and patience. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 

Though the printed minutes of that meeting 
had not come to hand when this week’s number 
was prepared for the press, yet the editor has 
been kindly furnished, by a friend who was pre- 
sent, with copious notes of the proceedings of 
that body, from which the following selections 
are made. 


The meeting assembled on Second day, the 
7th of 11th month, a large number of Friends in 
the early stages of life being in attendance. Of 
forty-two representatives, all except two answered 
to their names. 

A number of ministers, and elders, and other 
friends, from various Yearly Meetings, viz., from 
New England, New York, Ohio, and Indiana, 
were present, with minutes or certificates from 
their respective meetings, who were cordially re- 
ceived, and kindly requested to consider them- 
selves incorporated with the meeting in its ex- 
ercises. 

The London general epistle, and epistles from 
the Yearly Meeting of London, and from all the 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, were received 
and read, spreading over the meeting a precious 
solemnity, and uniting many hearts in the ac- 
knowledgment “one is your master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” 

One aged friend, in a very tender and affec- 
tionate manner, brought to the view of his 
younger brethren the experience of more than 
four score years, assuring them that no way 
possession is comparable to the treasures whic 
are in Christ Jesus, and which can be obtained 
only by a close walking in the path of self- 
denial. 

The meeting directed that 1500 copies of the 
London epistle should be printed for circulation 
among their members. 
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On Third day, the 8th, the meeting, in confor- 
mity to the proposal of the representatives, ap- 

yinted Aaron Stalker as clerk and Allen N. 
Poasfinesn as assistant for the present year. 

The queries, with the answers, from the seve- 
ral quarters were then read; and the state of 
society within that Yearly Meeting being thus 
brought into view, much solemnity spread over 
the meeting, under which feeling a large portion 
of salutary and pertinent counsel was offered, 
tending to excite in the minds of those present 
a serious inquiry how far they were individually 
supporting the testimonies which we have long 
professed in the view of the world. The testi- 
mony in regard to a free gospel ministry, and to 
the worship‘which is in spirit and in truth, was 
particularly adverted to, and Friends were ad- 
monished to prize and maintain their freedom 
from a worship and ministry founded or exercised 
in the will and wisdom of man. 

On Fourth day, the 9th, a meeting for worship 


was held, which was attended by a number of | 


those residing in the neighborhood, who are not 
in membership with Friends. This meeting was 
considered a solid and satisfactory one. 

On Fifth day, 10th, an epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of Dublin, having just come to 
hand, was read, and an exhortation which it 
contained, encouraging the frequent perusal of 
the memoirs and other approved writings of 
Friends, excited considerable attention. 

The report of the trustees of the Boarding 
School at New Garden was produced and read. 
This report exhibits a more favorable state of 
the school than in several previous years. The 
number of pupils admitted within the year, was 
128; of whom 79 were members; 11 were the 
children of members, and the remaining 38 were 
not connected with the society. The indebted- 
ness of the school above its assets, is now stated to 
be $1493.04, whereas last year it was $1909.99, 
showing a gain within the year, of more than 
$100. The trustees express their earnest desire 
to carry on this interesting Institution in a man- 
ner consistent with its original design, and that 
the children sent there should be furnished with 
such clothing, and accustomed to such language 
at home, as would render them suitable examples 
when at the school. 

The committee continued at the last Yearly 
Meeting to solicit subscriptions to establish a 
permanent fund for the use of the Boarding 
School, reported that they had obtained within 
the limits of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
$3,223, and that about $6,000 more would be 
required to make up, together with the amounts 
subscribed in other Yearly Meetings, the fund of 
$20,000, as originally proposed. 

A lively interest was manifested among the 
members, and an earnest desire that, if possible, 


the whole amount should be made up before the | 


adjournment of the meeting. The committee 
was accordingly continued, a large addition having 





been made to the number, and requested to use 
every proper effort to procure additional subscrip- 
tions, and report at the sitting of the meeting on 
the next day,* 

A report from the associated committees of the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Indi- 
ana and North Carolina was received and read, 
and being approved, the committee of this meet- 
ing was released. 

The Committee on Education made a report, 
from which it appears that the number of child- 
ren in the Yearly Meeting between the ages of 
5 and 18 years (two monthly meetings not in- 
cluded) is 823. The number of children between 
the ages of 18 and 21, 171; and the number of 
schools taught by Friends, 41. There are only 
eight children over 5 years of age who have re- 
ceived no education. 

The reports sent up by the Quarterly Meetings 
on the subject of spirituous liquors, show that 
there are 121 members of the Yearly Meeting 
who continue in the use of them for other than 
medicinal purposes. Much concern was mani- 
fested on this account, and Friends were advised 
tenderly to treat with the erring for their con- 
vincement and recovery. 

Sixth day, 15th.—The committee appointed 
yesterday to complete the subscriptions to the 
Boarding School fund, now reported having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining additional subscriptions to 
the amount of $6,052, which added to $3,223 
reported yesterday, makes $9,275. There is a 
permanent fund already invested of $1,775, 
which makes the total amount of permanent 
fund raised by this meéting $11,050. The 
Charity School fund is $1,048, and there is a 
fund of about $8,000 raised in other Yearly 
Meetings as a charity fund for the school. The 
total amount of these funds is believed to be rising 
$20,000, the interest of which is to be annually 
applied for the benefit of the school. 

Essays of Epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends on this continent, also to those of 
London and Dublin, were produced and read, 
and being satisfactory to the meeting, were di- 
rected to be signed by the clerk and forwarded. 

The meeting came to a satisfactory close on the 
afternoon of that day. 


For Friends’ Review. 
MOYAMENSING HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

The Managers of “The Philadelphia Society 
for the Employment and Instruction of the Poor” 
were obliged to close their House of Industry 
early in 8th month last, for want of funds to meet 
its current expenses. The numerous destitute 
applicants, principally females, seeking a tempo- 
rary shelter until employment can be obtained, 

*The report of the committee having been laid be- 
fore the women’s meeting, and they informed of the 
action in the case, they united in appointing a com- 
mittee of young women to solicit subscriptions. The 
success of this committee was very considerable. 
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are now applying there, as the inclement winter 
season is at hand. The Managers have opened 
the house for suffering cases, and appeal to their 
friends who are blessed with abundance for as- 
sistance, to enable them to defray the expenses 
of temporary shelter and employment of the des- 
titute poor, without respect to color, applying 
there for relief. 

Friends in the country, blessed with enough 
and to spare, would find this institution a good 
depository for some of their surplus potatoes, tur- 
nips, beans, or such vegetables as they might be 
willing to contribute ; Indian meal, salt meat, &c. 
would be very acceptable there to feed the hun- 
gry inmates. The treasury being empty and the 
supplies very low, provisions would be as accepta- 
ble as money. 
been very useful in rigging up some who come 
almost naked for relief. Materials for carpet rags 
are acceptable, to employ the aged in cutting and 
sewing them. 

The articles may be sent to the Moyamensing 
House of industry, Catharine Street above 7th, 
or a note addressed to the matron there, or to 
Wistar Morris, Treasurer, 8. E. corner of 3d and 
Walnut Streets, Philada., stating where contri- 
butions could be sent for. 

This institution receives the destitute poor, 
having them and their clothing washed, and they 
employed in the house until situations can be 
found for them, or they otherwise disposed of. 

Friends wanting domestics will please apply 
there, or send their address to the matron. And 
those having sewing to do, particularly coarse 
work, making bags, comfortables, quilting, &c., 
or those wishing to purchase coarse shirts, &c. 
&c., suitable for laboring people, will aid the in- 
stitution by applying there. Warm and cold 
baths are furnished gratuitously to the inmates, 
and at a very low cost to the outside poor when 
they can afford to pay, and when too poor, with- 
out charge. This department is used principally 
by colored persons, although free to all; the co- 
lored children in the large “ Ragged School,” 
held in the house, are bathed weekly, which is 
believed to conduce to their health. 

A Dispensary is connected with the institution, 
now closed, but will be opened to administer 
medicine and medical advice gratuitously to the 
poor, as soon as funds are received to meet the 
expenses thereof. We would invite all who can 
to visit the house, and not merely take our word 
for its usefulness. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 26. 1853. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 174.) 
First Annual Report of the White’s Iowa Man- 
ual Labor Institute. 
To INDIANA YEARLY Meertine oF Friends: 
The Trustees of White’s Iowa Manual Labor 
Institute report that at the earliest practicable 


Cast off clothing, shoes, &c. have | 
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the incoporation of the Institute according to 
law, and organized the Board by electing a Pres. 
ident, Secretary and Treasurer for one year, and 
classifying themselves as required by the articles 
of incorporation. They also adopted by-laws for 
the government of the Board. 


The Board then applied for and received from 
the executors of the will of Josiah White, de- 
ceased, a transfer, to the Institute, of the title to 
1440 acres of land, previously purchased for that 

| Purpose, at a cost of $7,760, and the balance of 
the Donation, $12,240 00: Total, in land and 
and money, $20,000 00. The family of the de- 
| ceased generously donating $300 to defray the ex- 
| penses incurred in the purchase of the land. 


= after their appointment, they completed 


| The Board then resolved to commence improv- 

| ing the farm as far as the funds donated for that 

' purpose would extend, adding thereto the income 
from the land for the present and ensuing season. 
| They accordingly enclosed 640 acres with a suit- 
able fence, and contracted for the breaking up of 
all the land enclosed, not already under improve- 
ment ; the erection of a small frame house for the 
use of persons employed on the premises, and 
subdividing the land enclosed with a hedge, into 
suitable tracts for farming—the estimated cost of 
which is about $2,800. « 

The Board not deeming it advisable to enter 
upon the erection of the school buildings until 
the farm was improved, and other preliminary 
steps taken, have placed the entire sum of 
$10,000, donated for building purposes, at inte- 

| rest, for the present. 
By order of the Board. 
Josern D. Hoaa, President. 
Salem, Iowa, 8th month 10th, 1853. 


The report of the committee, on the Indian 
concern is given in our tenth number. It may 
be observed that, to enable the committee to 
prosecute this interesting concern, the meeting 
directed that $1200 should be raised the ensuing 
year, and forwarded to William Crossman, Trea- 
surer. 


Report on the Concerns of the People of Color. 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

Reports have been received from all the 
branches of this committee, from which it ap- 
pears that they have still been engaged for the 
promotion of the welfare of the people of color, 
within their respective limits, in advising and 
assisting them in the way of schools, which is 
our principal means of being useful to them. — 

It appears that there have been twenty-six 
Schools, mostly for three months each, taught 
within their settlements, the past year, affording 
instruction to about 450 children. In some 
eases Friends have been the Teachers of the 
Schools, though in most, they have been taught 
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by colored and white persons who are not in 
membership with us. 

The usual branches of a common English ed- 
ucation have been taught in the schools, and the 
progress of the children in learning has been 
generally satisfactory. 

Several First-day Schools have been taught 
amongst them, and a number of instances of 
colored children attending Friends’ Schools are 
also reported. 

Although the principal labors of Friends have 
been, as heretofore, advisory on the subject of 
Education and Schools, yet the Branches report 
having afforded pecuniary assistance to the 
amount of $240; they also report $235 paid for 
the relief of poor persons of color, in different 
neighborhoods. 

One Branch also reports the payment of $15 
for the release of a colored person from unlawful 
imprisonment in Kentucky, and some of them 
mention affording assistance jn some settlements 
in procuring Libraries for their use. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Grorce Evans, Clerk. 


On Third-day, the 4th of 10th month, a com- 
mittee, appointed at a previous sitting to prepare 
a memorial to the Legislatures of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Iowa, produced the following, which 
was read, considered and adopted. 


To procure 
its presentation, two Friends were nominated 
for each of those bodies: 


Memorial on Intemperance, &c. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Indiana. [And the same to Ohio, 
Illinois, and Towa. ] 

The Memorial of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
composed of that portion of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends residing in the western part of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, respectfully 
represents, 

That actuated by a desire to be found faithful 
in promoting the great work of righteousness, 
peace and temperance, in the earth, and having 
the welfare of our beloved country at heart, we 
believe it to be our imperative duty to unite with 
a large number of our fellow-citizens, who are 
petitioning for legal enactments for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, and of the commerce in 
intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes. 

More than thirty years since we adopted the 
following rule of Discipline for the regulation of 
our members, viz: 

“Whilst, therefore, we hold it to be an indu- 
bitable truth, that moderation and temperance 
are inseparable from the Christian religion, we 
affectionately beseech our members to abstain 
from all appearance of evil in relation thereto. 
And particularly as respects the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors of every description. Is it not af- 
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fectingly to be observed, that a baneful excess 
in drinking spirituous liquors is prevalent 
amongst many of the inhabitants of our land? 
How evident are the corrupting, debasing and 
ruinous effects consequent upon the importation, 
distillation, and retailing of them, whereby in- 
temperance is greatly aided and encouraged, to 
the impoverishment of many, distempering the 
constitutions and understandings of many more, 
and increasing vice and dissoluteness in the land, 
with which many religiously attentive minds 
have long been painfully exercised ! 


“Tt is the fervent desire of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, that Friends in all quarters may be earnestly 
excited to suffer the affecting importance of this 
evil, religiously to impress their minds, and that 
Monthly Meetings may labor in the spirit of love 
and tenderness with those who use ardent spirits 
as an article of drink in harvest, or on other oc- 
casions, the medical use only excepted, and also 
with those who sell or grind grain for distillation, 
or furnish fruit or other materials for that pur- 
pose; and also such as aid the basiness by fur- 
nishing vessels to prepare or hold such liquors, 
or are concerned in conveying it to or from mar- 
ket, or vend, or in any wise aid the commerce of 
that article. And if such labor prove ineffectual 
to reclaim from the practice or encouragement of 
so desolating an evil, and after the hope of gain- 
ing such by brotherly treatment is over, Monthly 
Meetings may proceed to disown them.”’— Book 
of Discipline, pages 59, 60. 

After so many years’ experience, as a Society, 
we can testify to the practical utility of such a 
provision, and to the fact,that no difficulty has 


| been found in carrying it thoroughly into execu- 


tion. This being our practice, we feel the more 
emboldened to encourage the extension of the 
same rule to the community at large. 


As “godliness is profitable unto all things 
having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come,” and as temperance is ne- 
cessary to prepare the way for godliness, we are 
deeply impressed with the belief that every mea- 
sure which will tend to increase virtue and mo- 
rality in the community, and stay the desolating 
evils of intemperance, will, in the end, be found 
to result, in every respect, advantageously to the 

ublic. 

We, therefore, respectfully, but earnestly, re- 
quest that you would enact such a law, or laws, 
as will entirely prohibit the importation, distilla- 
tion and sale, of intoxicating liquors, except for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. 


In conclusion, feeling that in the making and 
administration of our laws, we are responsible to 
Him who ruleth among the nations of the earth, 
and measureth out retribution upon those who 
obey not His Gospel, our prayers are that you be 
guided by Best Wisdom to the enactment of such 
laws as will tend the most effectually to suppress 
the evils of intemperance. 
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Copy of a Minute on the subject of Slavery, 
adopted by the New England Yearly Meeting, 
and sent as a Postscript to their Epistle in 1853, 
to Indiana Yearly Meeting: 

“ The testimony of our religious society against 
the iniquitous system of Slavery as it exists in 
some parts of our highly favored country, which 
has now for a long series of years been dear to 
Friends, and, as they have believed, has been 
incumbent upon them faithfully to uphold as a 
religious testimony, and to be borne upon re- 
ligious grounds, is, we trust, regarded by Friends 
as increasingly important. 

It is and must be matter of grief and concern 
to Friends, that the tendency of the legislation 
of our country should be in any way designed to 
foster, perpetuate, or protect this system, so full 
of evil, or that under any contingency any of us 
or our fellow-countrymen, and especially those 
who are comparatively free from immediate con- 
nection with it, should be required by such 
legislation to aid in its support. 

We believe Friends are called upon faithfully 
to maintain the testimony to their abiding con- 
viction that Slavery in its nature and in its effects 
is wholly inconsistent with the principles of our 
holy religion. How different are its require- 
ments from that divine precept of our blessed 
Lord, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this 
is the law and the prophets.” 

A system thus characterized by evil, is so 
entirely opposed to our religious profession, that 
we cannot sanction or uphold it in any degree, 
without at the same time being unfaithful and 
inconsistent—hence no compromises, no human 
agreements, no human enactments even, can 
render its support just or right. 

We repeat, the testimony of the Society of 
Friends against Slavery is a religious one, and is 
to be borne on religious ground alone—with firm- 
ness, yet with meekness—in humility, in love, 
in faith, and with a single eye to our duty and 
accountability to Him who created us—with no 
view to worldly advantage or to please men, but 
with singleness of purpose as unto God 

We believe the testimony of Friends on this 
subject, consistently borne, is and has been in 
the hands of an all-wise Providence, among the 
means by which, as it is to be hoped, the evils of 
Slavery are to be done away. How important 
then that we be faithful-herein. We are engaged 
earnestly to exhort all Friends that they con- 
tinue tv bear this testimony unflinchingly before 
the world, and against the requirements of 
Slavery in all their forms, as well as against every 
measure calculated to strengthen or perpetuate 
this lamentable evil.” 


THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 
A worthy Bishop, who lately died, had for his 
arms two fieldfares, with the motto, “Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing?” This strange 
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coat of arms had often excited attention, and 
many persons had wished to know its origin, as 
it was generally reported that the Bishop had 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore reference 
to some event in his early life. One day an in- 
timate acquaintance asked him its meaning, and 
the Bishop replied by relating the following 
story : 

Fifty or sixty years ago, there resided a little 
boy at a village on the banks of the Danube. 
His parents were very poor, and, almost as soon 
as the boy could walk, he was sent into the woods 
to pick up sticks for fuel. When he grew older, 
his father taught him to pick the juniper berries, 
and carry them to a neighboring distiller, who 
wanted them for making hollands. Day by day 
the poor boy went to his task, and on his road he 
passed by the open windows of the village school, 
where he saw the schoolmaster teaching a num- 
ber of boys about the same age as himself. He 
looked at these boys with feelings almost of envy, 
so earnestly did he long to be among them. He 
knew that it was in vain toask his father to send 
him to school, for he knew his parents had no 
money to pay the schoolmaster; and he often 
passed the whole day thinking, while he was ga- 
thering his juniper berries, what he could pos- 
sibly do to please the schoolmaster, in the hope 
of getting some lessons. One day, when he was 
walking along, he saw two of the boys belonging 
to the school, trying to set a bird trap, and he 
asked them what it was for? The boys told him 
that the schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, 
and that they were setting a trap to catch some. 
This delighted the poor boy, for he recollected 
that he had often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper wood, where they came to 
eat the berries, and he had no doubt but he could 
catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood he had the great delight to catch two field- 
fares. He put them in the basket, and tying an 
old handkerchief over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the 
door, he saw the two little boys who had been 
setting the trap, and with some alarm he asked 
them if they had caught any birds. They an- 
swered in the negative ; and the boy, his heart 
beating with joy, gained admittance to the school- 
master's presence. In a few words he told how 
he had seen the boys setting the trap, how he 
had caught the birds to bring them a present to 
his master. 

“ A present my good boy!” cried the school- 
master; “you do not look as if you could afford 
to make presents. Tell me your price, and I will 
pay it to you, and thank you besides.” 

“‘T would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please,” said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood 
before him, with bare head and feet, and ragged 
trowsers that reached only half way down his 
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naked legs. ‘“ You area singular boy!” said he, 
«but if you will not take money, you must tell 
me what I can do for you, as [ cannot accept 
your present without doing something for you in 
return. Is there anything that I can do for you?” 

“Oh yes!” said the boy with delight ; “ you 
can do for me what I should like better than any 
thing else !” 

“What is that?” asked the schoolmaster 
smiling. 

“ Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on 
his knees ; “ oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to 
him at all his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, 
that the schoolmaster recommended him to a 
nobleman who resided in the neighborhood. This 
gentleman, who was as noble in his mind as in 
his birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him 
to Ratisbon. The boy profited by his opportuni- 


ties, and when he rose, as he soon did, to wealth 
and honors, he adopted two fieldfares in his arms. 
“What do you mean?” cried the Bishop’s 
friend. 
“T mean,” returned the Bishop, with a smile, 
“that the poor boy was MYSELF.” —Lpis. Rec. 


Had this poor boy, instead of being born on 
the banks of the Danube, within the dominions 
of a German despot, drawn his first breath on the 
shores of the Savannah or Cooper river, in the 
most free and enlightened republic on the earth 
and been covered with askin not colored like 
our own, the good natured schoolmaster would 
probably have told him that, however grateful 
he felt for his proffered gift, the laws of his 
country sternly prohibited a compliance with his 
request ; and that if he should teach him to read 
he would himself be subjected to a fine which he 
could not afford. And if the schoolmaster’s fond- 
ness for birds had overpowered his regard for the 
laws of the land, no literary instruction which 
could have been imparted to him, could possibly 
have opened the poor boy’s way to eminence and 
wealth. 


REMOTE EFFECTS OF THE “‘MODERATE”’ USE OF 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


Now if bitter beer, or any other favorite malt 
liquor rye taken in “ moderation,” has any 
influence at all upon the functional activity of 
the stomach, that influence must be either to in- 
crease, to diminish, or to prevent that which is 
natural to it. From the language used by the 
advocates of these liquors, it may be presumed 
that they would choose the former of these alter- 
natives ; and it will then be for them to reply to 
the question, —What good ean arise from habitu- 
ally exciting an organ, that is already in a state 
of healthful activity? It would be just as ra- 
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tional for a man who already sleeps soundly 
through the whole night, to take an habitual 
narcotic for the purpose of improving his repose ; 
or for a man who finds no difficulty in maintain- 
ing the erect posture by the natural action of the 
muscles of his back, to construct an artificial sup- 
port for the purpose of relieving them of the 
strain which they are adapted to bear. Every 
one knows that, in either of these cases, the organ 
thus assisted will gradually lose its own indepen- 
dent vigor, and will come at last to require the 
artificial support, without which it could at first 
have discharged its full share of duty. And ex- 
pee shows, in like manner, that those who 

ave long been habituated to the “ moderate use 

of aleoholic beverages with their meals, are sel- 

dom able to discontinue them without a tempo- 

rary loss of appetite and of digestive power; un- 

less, indeed, their place be supplied by the more 

wholesome excitement of fresh air and exercise. 

The whole tendency of modern pathological 
research has been to show, that the human frame, 
if endowed with an ordinary amount of inherent 
vigor, is no otherwise incident to disease, than as 
it is in various ways subjected to the agency of 
causes which produce a departure from the nor- 
mal play of its functions; and that although old 
age and decay are inevitable, diseases are not, 
being preventible in the precise proportion in 
which we are able to discover and eradicate their 
causes. 

In chronic disease we find that the organ has, 
so to speak, grown to its perverted action; so 
that no curative measure is permanently benefi- 
cial, which does not first act by withdrawing the 
cause of original departure from the healthy state, 
and by placing the organ in the best condition for 
its recovery. We are fully justified, therefore, 
by all that we know of the causes of disease, in 

| asserting that the habitual use of Alcoholic liquors 
by healthy individuals, even in small quantities, 
is likely, when sufficiently protracted, to favor 
the development of such chronic disorders as 
originally depend upon an irregularity in the 
movement of the circulating current, or are liable 
to be augmented by it.—“ Physiology of Tempe- 
rance and Total Abstinence,” by Dr. Carpenter. 


EMPTY GAOLS. 

The Burlington (Vermont) Courier says, that 
last year, when the present gaoler took charge of 
the gaol, there were seven in its cells, and that 
there have since been, at different times, thirty 
others; but now, since the Vermont Maine Law 
has had time to produce its legitimate effects, 
locks and keys are useless, as the gaol is without 
a tenant. This is the third gaol in Vermont 
which has been emptied by the new prohibitory 
liquor law, and the editor very properly adds: 
“The simple truth is, the sale of liquor peoples 
gaols—prohibiting its sale empties them; and it 
is in the power of the people to say which they 
will have.” 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF J. 





nopents. 
Monrovia, July 6, 1853. 


Why the United States are so indifferent to the 
advantages which must, in the nature of things, 
before a . great many years, result from the traffic 
of this coast, is really unaccountable. It does 
appear to me in view of many considerations, 
both in relation to colonization and commerce, 
that the establishing of a speedy and direct com- 
munication between the United States and Libe- 
ria, is even now a matter of no little importance. 
The rapidity with which commerce is increasing 
along this coast, is almost incredible—though 

easily accounted for. ‘Thousands and thousands 
of the inhabitants of the coast, and of the inte- 
rior—who once obtained their supply of foreign 
goods by means of the slave trade—now that that 
odious traffic, at least on this part of the African 
coast, is abolished, have necessarily to turn 
their attention to legitimate commerce—the col- 
lection of palm oil, eamwood, ivory, &c., to pro- 
cure their accustomed supply of foreign merchan- 
dise. 

A few days since, an old Chief, who had come 
down with a large caravan from the interior, 
some eighty or a hundred miles, called on me, 
and in the course of conversation, remarked that 
he had felt exceedingly indignant toward the 
Liberians for interfermg with the slave trade. 
liis grandfather and his father, he said, for 
many, many years, had sold slaves, and they 
were rich, but the Liberiars had made him poor; 
he had, therefore, intended never to visit Mon- 
rovia, or have anything to do with the Ameri- 
_eans. He was now convinced, however, that the 

slave trade was very cruel ; that it has produced 
a great deal of distress and suffering among the 
country people: and when he used to sell slaves 
he often felt much disquietude, and he was now 
very glad that the Liberians had interposed to 
prevent the foreign slave trade; but, says the 
vld fellow, with an arch smile, “ Merica man 
must no talk slave palaver gin, s’ pose we no sell 
him Spanyar man.” Meaning, of course, we 
must not interfere with domestic slave trade. 

For the last year, he said, he had employed 
the slaves he would have sold, had an opportu- 
nity offered, in cultivating large rice fields, and 
in making ’ palm’ oil, collecting cam wood, Xc., 
which he found yielded him more than the amount 
he would have received for his slaves, had he 
sold them. And this sentiment is almost daily 
expressed by many of the chiefs in our neigh- 
borhood. ‘The great trouble now is, and to which 
we are turning attention, the extinction of do- 
mestic slavery among the native tribes. Truly, 
domestic slavery in Africa is not what it is in 
the United States. In Africa, the master and 
slave not uncommonly eat out of the same dish 
—the slave sometimes aspires and gains the hand 
of his master’s daughter; and many instances 
are known where slaves have distinguished them- 
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selves, and been placed at the head of powerful 
tribes 

But while a slave, he is subject to the will of 
his master, may be punished severely, and often 
unjustly, with impunity—his labor is not his 
own, and the degradation he feels blunts his en- 
ergies, and unfits him for usefulness as a mem- 
ber of community. Slavery, however, in its 
mildest form, is unjust and unholy, and when- 
ever it comes within my reach, shall have against 
it the whole weight of my influence. We shall 
doubtless have considerable difficulty with some 
of the chiefs, in regard to this matter ; but I am 
quite sanguine we shall succeed. ‘The fact is, 
Liberia is now the Canada of Africa for fugitive 
slaves. Slaves are constantly taking refuge within 
our jurisdiction. 

You are quite right in regard to the incorrect- 
ness of Mr. Hanson’s statement respecting the 
quantity of palm oil annually exported from the 
African coast. I question whether it exceeds, 
even now, seventy or eighty thousand tons. Li- 
beria yields at present about eight thousand tons, 
which is an increase of at least 25 per cent. 
within the last three years. Three years more 
at the present rate will give us, I should think, 
about 50 per cent. Liberia, my dear sir, is a 
child of Providence, as the past clearly shows; 
and though she may yet, in her progress, have to 
contend against crafty men and sore difficulties, 
she will be sustained, and outlive them all.— 
Colonization Herald. 


GOOD AND BAD ROADS. 


Governor Clinton estimated, soon after the 
completion of the Erie Canal, that western New 
York had been enriched by that great work to 
an amount of one hundred millions of dollars. 
What the entire benefit may be up to the present 
time, it is difficult to say, when the increased 

value of farms, and of the cities it has created, 
are all taken into account. We mention this as 
a single example of the influence which facilities 
for carriage to market actually exert on the value 
of every man’s real estate. Yet the canal-boat 
conveys the single farmer’s products to market 
only a few times during the whole twelve months ; 
while the common highway i is used by him du- 
ring almost every day in the year. Speculators 
who own lands, deem it of high importance to 
{secure a railway in the neighborhood ; but they 
seem to forget that excellent roads exert an equal 
or greater influence on the value of their pro- 
perty. We have known single hundred-acre 
farms increased in price more than one thousand 
dollars each in a single year, by the construction 
of a first-rate road through them, where the pub- 
lic way was before a collection of ruts and pud- 
dles; and every one may observe the difference 
in the market price of land on a well-kept road 
and on a poor and impassable one, in the same 
immediate neighborhood. 
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Why is it then, that the great mass of our | dwelt so long on this subject had not the evil 


farming population ‘bestow so little thought on | 
the construction of their roads—except it be, 
perhaps, to contrive to work out their highway 
taxes with as little labor as possible? The an- 
swer must be, that it results from an entire blind- 
ness to their own interests—a total want of 
thought in the right direction—for a tithe of the 
skill and labor that they bestow on a crop of po- | 
tatoes, would often accomplish a more valuable 
result in securing good roads. 

One great loss arises from sacrificing the whole 
public interest to the interest of a single land- 
owner. In other words, the road is made crooked, 
or made to pass over a hill, that it may not spoil 
the shape of some particular corn-field or calf- 
pasture. We have known a greatly travelled 
road to be changed from a short diagonal through 
a certain politician’s field, to a circuitous route 
through mud and around ‘stumps, in order to 
leave the field entire—and the public were com- 
pelled during every hour of the day, and for 365 
days in each year, and so far as they know, 
through all coming time, to travel a needless dis- 
tance, in order that Squire Bumpkin might ar- 
range his pig-lot to better advantage. 

In another case, one of the main avenues to a 
populous village is made to ascend a hill and 
then pass down again, in doing which it makes 
a right-angle and traverses a distance of half a 
mile more than would have been required on a 
level, obliquely through a valley. A little 
calculation has shown that the yearly cost in 
time, and in wear and tear of horses and car- 
riages, would more than pay the interest on 
the whole furm thus saved from a few trian- 
gular fields. 

There are numerous instances in all parts of 
the country, where the same one-sided interest 
has sent the never-ceasing throng of travel and 
of loaded teams up over a fatiguing hill, in order 
that the road might lie on “the line of lots ;” 
and where a slight flexure of a few rods to the 
right or left, fre juently without any increase in 
distance, would save a perpetually increasing 
amount of hard scrabble, and jerk, and over- 
strained muscle. Not three miles from the resi- 
dence of the writer, is just such a hill, over 
which an important road passes from a large vil- 
lage to a near and thronged railway-station— 
and over this hill these villagers will have to 
climb incessantly, until farmer Somebody at the 
foot of the hill is willing to have eleven yards of 
his cornfield encroached upon to make a level road. 
Within ten miles of this spot, there are more 
than ten similar illustrations of folly. Yet the 
community in which these absurdities exist 
are reputed unusually intelligent on general sub- 
jects—we believe they have only followed the 


common fashion of utter thoughtlessness and of | 


full-developed stupidity, which seems to prevail 
pretty extensively all over the country on the 
subject of road-making. We should not have’ 


a million of dollars. 


| three thousand acres ; 
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been one of really serious magnitude. 

Throwing aside the countless conveniencies 
merely, that are afforded byg good and easy travel- 
ing, and the saving of time, team, harness, and 
wagons; throwing “all these out of the estimate, 
the difference in the value of real estate in a 
single township, between the best and the worst 
| public roads, would often amount to @ quarter of 
For who would not rather 
give fifty dollars an acre where the roads were 
all fine, than forty, where sloughs were only con- 
nected by ruts, and ruts by puddles, the one a 
thriving, the other a slip-shed population ? Now, 
a township of six miles syuare would be twenty. 
ten dollars of increased 


value on each of these would be two hundred and 
thirty thousand—a sum that would pay for a 
large amount of road-making, and the thought of 
which ought to stimulate every morfar-bed buil- 
der to a wiser consideration of the subject, and in 
every sense of the word to “ mend our ways.” — 
Country Gentleman. 


News From Inp1a in Ten Days—Passen- 
GErs IN TorREE Weeks.—Withinatwelvemonth 
of the present date a railway will be completed 
from Ostend to Trieste, a distance of 1,500 miles, 
in which there are even now only two considerable 
breaks. Letters, passengers and parcels will then 
occupy little more than two days from the shores 
of the Channel to those of the Adriatic ; four days 
more will take them to Egypt, and by the aid of 
the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, now rapidly 
advancing, they may within 36 hours be afloat on 
the Red Sea, and in twelve days thereafter be safe 
in Bombay, or within three weeks of their leaving 
London. Within this date the electric telegraph, 
now preparing to be laid across the Mediterranean, 
will have reached Suez, and the 4000 miles of wire 
which have already reached Caleutta will connect 
every great town in India with the port of Bom- 
bay; so that befure the year 1856 expires we shall 
have communication by electric telegraph in 10 
or 11 days’ time with every part of India, and by 
a steamer and rail from Bombay in 21.—Loa- 
don Morning Chron. 


ON THE RECENT DEATH OF A 


** Behold, I come as a thief.” 
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Not on a bed of languishing 
With hours passed in pain— 
And where there ever is a hope 
That we shall rise again; 


Not drooping, or in sadness, 
Nor dreaming he was nigh— 
When came the pallid messenger 
With his mandate from on high. 


And what recks it to the soul that’s 
How sudden falls the blow, 

When in unerring wisdom, He 
Decrees it shall be so. 


free, 
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*Tis ours, while in this transient state 
To scan his holy word— 
And here like faithful servants wait 
The coming of our Lord. 

District of Belmont. 


Henry. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien I[nTELLIGENce.—The steamship Cana- 
da, with Liverpool dates to the 12th ult., arrived 
at Halifax, on the 24th. 

The Emperor of Russia had declared war against 
Turkey. Several battles had already taken place, 
both in Europe and Asia, in all of which the Turks 
had been victorious. On the 2d and 3d ult., the 
Turks crossed the Danube, from Turtukai to Olte- 
nitza, tothe number of 18,000 men, and were attack- 
ed on the 4th by Gen. Parlof,with 9000 men. The 
battle lasted three hours, the Turks remaining mas- 
ters of the field. In a subsequent battle, the main 
body of the Russians, from 20,000 to 40,000 strong, 
under Gen. Danenberg, was defeated by the Turks, 
and driven back to Bucharest. In this engagement 
fourteen Russian superior officers were killed. 


Kalarche was occupied by 4000 Turks; 2000 
had established themselves on the island in front 
of Giurgivo, and 12,000 were in Lesser Wallachia. 
There are rumors of several other movements of 
the Turks at different ports along the Danube.— 
Skirmishes were constantly occurring at the out- 
posts. 

Three several engagements had also taken place 
in Asia, in all of which the Russians were defeat- 
ed. In the last of these, the Russians fled and 
were pursued by the Turks, who planted the 
Sultan’s standard and made their quarters at Orel- 
li, eight hours distance from Ciorockdere, where 
the battle began. 

The policy of Russia is supposed to be to draw 
the Turks from their present advantageous posi- 
tions, and bring them to a battle that shall decide 
the campaign. The intention of Omar Pasha is to 
keep his promise to drive the Russians from the 
Principalities, and to make his head quarters at 
Bucharest. 

Diplomacy lags hopelessly in the rear of the 
fighting. call even yet hopes to adjust matters, but 
not till after a decisive battle shall have been 
fought. 

Typhus fever was raging in the Russian ranks, 
and had reduced the fighting men to 85,000. It 
would require six weeks for reinforcements to 
reach them. 


The Porte has decided that foreign refugees can- 
not be employed in Europe, but that they may 
serve in Asi 

ENGLAND a view of the important news from 
the East, it was expected that Parliament would 
assemble forthwith. 


The British fleet at Spitshead had been ordered 
to be ready for sea by the 11th ult. Its destina- 
tion was not known. 


France.—The trial of the conspirators in the 
celebrated Opera plot has adduced clear evidence 
of an actual conspiracy and plot to assassinate the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The metal foundries in France were strongly 
urging the Government to reduce the duty on me- 


tals. This had caused a speculation in British 
Iron. 


REVIEW. 


—_. 


Avustria.—Austria was concentrating a force on 
the Servian frontier. The Servian Government 
had ordered the population to arm, and had in. 


formed the Porte that neither Austria nor Russia | 


would be permitted to occupy Servia. 

The Porte has informed Austria that Turkey 
will expect her to prohibit the Russians from sup- 
plying the Montenegrins with arms through port 
Cattaro. 

It is said that Austria offers to remain neutral 
on condition that the Porte will not employ Aus- 
trian refugees in the army. 


Itaty.—The news from the East has created 
great excitement among the young soldiers of the 
French army of occupation, and also among the 
oldest veterans of the service, and numerous 
applications have been transmitted to the compe- 


| tent authorities for permission to witness the ope- 


rations of the Turkish army. 


Inpia and Cutna.—The India mail had arrived 
at Alexandria with Bombay dates to 10th month 
14th, and Hong-Kong to 9th month 27th. 

The English troops in Burmah were in a state 
of siege, and the steamers were continually fired 
upon in going up and down the river. The coun- 


| try was in possession of the followers of Meatoor 


and other chiefs of rank, who stated that they 
were acting under the authority of the King of 
Ava. p 

Shanghai has been occupied, since the 7th of 
the 9th month, by a band of the insurgents. The 
Government troops had been completely routed 
at Amoy by the revolutionists. 

Ca.irornta.—The steamship United States ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 26th of 11th month, 
with San Francisco dates to 11th month Ist. The 
total amount of treasure shipped from San Fran- 
cisco, on 11th month Ist, by both routes, amounted 
to $2,750,000, exclusive of that in the hands of 
passengers. 

The Sonora fillibustering expedition attracted 
little sympathy, and it would probably prove a 
failure. 

Emigration to Australia had ceased. 

The whaling ship Citizen, of New Bedford, has 
been lost in the Arctic Ocean. A portion of her 
crew were saved after enduring terrible suffer- 
ing. 

Sanpwicn Istanps.— Another change in the 
Ministry has been made, Prince Kamehameha 
having resigned the office of Prime Minister, and 
John Young having been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 


Domestic.—A eed saving bank has been 


established in New York, and is realizing an un- 
expected success. Its effect in encouraging in- 
dustry, economy, temperance and thrift among the 
poor youth of the city, is said to be very apparent. 
The sixpenny deposits now amount to $23,000. 


The official returns of the vote on the Prohibi- 
tory Law in Wisconsin, as far as received, show a 
majority for the law of 243. The Free Democrat 
says that the full returns will increase this majority 
to two thousand. 


The majority of both Houses of the New York 
Legislature, is in favor of the Maine Law. So the 
Tribune claims, and the Herald reluctantly ad- 
mits it. 
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